THE   CONCERT   OF   EUROPE
sovereign over the telephone. Nicholas reads him the telegram, but—there are two versions here—obviously could not make up his mind to give direct orders, only asking urgently:
"Is it, then^ really impossible to hold up the mobilisation?"
"Impossible. One cannot put the brakes on and off mobilisation like a motor-car . . . perhaps Tour Majesty will kindly ask for a report from the Chief oj the General Staff."
A beautiful instance, this, of the way a War Minister's mind works. The disorganisation involved in reducing mobilisation to a smaller scale is more dreadful to him than war itself. We shall soon be able to note the same . feelings in his German colleagues. Anxious moments. After a short time he is rung up again, this time by Yanushkyevitch, the Chief of the General Staff.
"Something frightful has happened! The Tsar has just rung up to say we are to reduce the general mobilisation to a partial one. I answered that it was technically impossible; but he insisted. The German Emperor has apparently put him on his honour. What shall I do?"
"Do nothing!"
"Thank God!"
Thus, in the night of July 29th/3Oth, the whole Russian Empire was de facto mobilised. How full are these nights of the ghostly voices of fear, of lies, of Destiny sweeping through the brilliantly lit Ministries in all capitals of the Continent!
The next morning the German Ambassador calls on Sazonov. In what conditions would Russia cancel her mobilisation ? A debate. Finally the Minister writes down a form of words which puts the Ultimatum in milder terms. This, version is sent to Berlin. It remains a formula; for in Berlin they are by this time reckoning only with numbers, not with degrees. The Minister drives to his sovereign.
The Tsar's study in Peterhof. Tall windows on the Srst floor, wide views over the Gulf of Finland, two tables with papers, a few war-pictures, leather chairs—
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